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Health Chief Tells NIH that He Really Cares 


Floggers of scientists, like floggers of children, 
quickly realize that, though ample provocation may 
have inspired the act, the public relations aspects 
are unmanageable—which accounts for the con- 
ciliatory pilgrimmage that the Administration’s top 
medical man, Charles C. Edwards, made last week to 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Edwards, who holds the job of HEW assistant 
secretary for health, has in recent months publicly 
expressed less than reverence for the leadership 
and sense of priorities that have long predominated 
at NIH (SGR Vol. IV, No. 3), and NIH has responded 
with a series of top-level resignations, roundrobin 
exprersions of outrage to newspapers, and prophe- 
cies of the irreversible decline of American biomedi- 
cal research if NIH is not granted great sums of 
money and even greater autonomy. 

Since the relationship among research produc- 
tivity, scientific morale and public health are not 
even slightly understood by anyone, the NIH protests 
naturally appealed to newspaper editorial writers, 
many of whom clearly perceived that the Adminis- 
tration is in error and that correctives must be ap- 
plied at once. 

Now, those familiar with the Edwardian scene at 
HEW have no reason to suspect that the assistant 
secretary has had second thoughts concerning the 
validity of his earlier expressions about NIH. But it 
is possible that, in line with the Administration's 
current desire to make no unnecessary enemies in 
these presidentially perilous times, Edwards con- 
cluded that a peaceful gesture toward NIH could do 
no harm. And so, having just a few weeks ago 
deprecated NIH’s “‘inadequate leadership and. . . 
misguided sense of the place of research in the na- 
tion’s efforts to solve its health problems,’’ Edwards 
went before the NIH staff on February 21, and said, 
‘As far as I’m concerned, I’m not interested in dis- 
secting past leadership qualities. The principal 
thing we need at this time is a clear picture of the 
issues that emerged during the period of 
phenomenal growth in the ‘50s and early '60s,’’ he 
said. And he went on to relate the well-known tale of 
booming budgets, growing political interest in how 
the money was spent, all of which contributed to 
‘pressures to establish research programs that are 
not based on careful scientific assessments, but on 
determinations that may have no relationship what- 
soever to the state of scientific knowledge or the po- 
tential for significant advances.” 

Edwards, of course, was alluding to the Nixon- 
Kennedy race to become the national champion of 
cancer research, which resulted in a big budget 


boost for the National Cancer Institute and a reor- 
ganization that gave it virtual autonomy from the 
rest of NIH. What he neglected to mention was that 
this reorganization took place over the violent 
protests of the NIH leadership, all of whom were 
instructed to keep quiet when they came before 
Congress. 

Be that as it may, Edwards went on to state, “I 
have never suggested that the leadership of NIH has 
lacked the scientific judgment required of those 
whose responsibility it is to guide major scientific 
programs: But this scientfic competence must be 
matched by an ability to exercise administrative 
leadership that takes effective action on the basis of 
scientific judgments and thereby keeps the focus of 
NIH properly trained on fundamental research’ — 
where it would still be, he might have added, if the 
Nixon Administration had not NIH into 
a contract research boom aimed at getting some fast 
therapeutic results. 

What about the emotion-laden issue of autonomy 
for NIH investigators to follow their curiosity? 

‘Beyond any question in my mind,” Edwards 

(Continued on page 2.) 


In Brief 


Though balloting for the presidency of the Na- 
tional | Academy of Sciences is 10 months away, talk 
of a “Dump Handler” movement has risen a bit 
shove the whlener outed t at high-level membership 
and staff circles of that august 


dis posi- 
tion to blood feuds with close colleagues has in- 
spired a lot of ill will. 

The energy crisis has produced a booming market 
for geoscience graduates, who not too long ago were 
having a difficult time finding work. Starting salaries 
for new B.S. degree holders are as high as $1250 a 
month, Geotimes reports, and many graduates are 
receiving 8 to 10 offers each. 

Does Alvin Weinberg, the new chief of R&D for 
the White House Federal Energy Office see any re- 


q 
doing, Weinberg recently told a visitor. 
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Kennedy Seeks Presidential Panel for Biomedical Research 


Contending that budget cuts and Nixon Admin- 
istration mismanagement have “severely jeopard- 
ized"’ the health of biomedical research, Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) has proposed 
creation of a three-member Presidential panel to 
keep a critical eye on the federal government’s 
biomedical research policies. The panel would 
channel its complaints directly to the President 
and Congress. 

Under the terms of a bill sponsored by Kennedy 
and Jacob Javits (R-NY), the panel would ‘“‘monitor 
the development and execution of the biomedical 
research programs of the National Institutes of 
Health,” and report on any ‘‘delays or blockages”’ 
in meeting NIH’s objectives. In other words, it 
would be given a free hand to say its piece on any 
aspect of the Administration’s management of 
biomedical research. 

The panel, to be appointed by the President, 
would include the chairman of the President's 
Cancer Panel, and two ‘‘distinguished scien- 
tists or physicians.’’ It would meet at least once a 
month, and transcripts of its deliberations would 
be made public. 

Since Kennedy is the chairman of the Senate 
health subcommittee, he would automatically re- 


EDWARDS (continued from page 1.) 

declared, ‘‘those of you who have elected to explore, 
and one would hope expand, human understanding 
of the life processes involved in health and disease 
deserve and must have a degree of autonomy that 
will permit your effort to succeed, whether through 
sudden bursts of insight, or through slow and 


arduous accumulation of knowledge. The 
distinguished history of NIH proves that this is the 
right course and to keep on that course demands a 
large measure of autonomy. And I intend within the 
limits of my authority to see that that autonomy is 
protected and preserved to whatever degree is 
necessary.” 

Then came the bad news: “However, on the 
subject of extramural research,”’ he said, ‘‘I think 
the subject of autonomy should properly be seen in a 
somewhat different light." 

“The differences come about in my judgment, not 
only because the extramural programs of NIH 
command a dramatically larger share of appropriat- 
ed funds, but also because grant and contract sup- 
ported research properly afford the federal govern- 
ment an opportunity to carry forward a biomedical 
research program based on national health priori- 
ties.” 

The assistant secretary did not provide any clues 
as to why federal grants and contracts that are 
awarded to outside researchers bear any different 
relationship to national health priorities than 
federal appropriations directly delivered to NIH for 
use at Bethesda. 


ceive the panel's reports and criticisms. He would 
thus be provided with a powerful ammunition for 
his long running conflict with the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s health managers. For the past year or 
so, Kennedy’s subcommittee has provided a 
sounding board for the complaints of biomedical 
researchers who have felt that they have been 
shortchanged by the Administration's fiscal and 
managerial policies. 

Kennedy used the introduction of his bill as an 
opportunity to loose a broadside against the Ad- 
ministration’s 1975 budget proposals, which he 
called ‘“‘shortsighted.”’ In particular, he is upset 
about the fact that the National Cancer Institute 
and the National Heart and Lung Institute are 
each slated for large budget increases while the 
rest of NIH got left in the cold. 

The bill, numbered S.3023, will probably be at- 
tached to another bill under consideration by 
Kennedy's subcommittee, which proposes some 
minor modifications to the National Cancer Act. It 
is likely to be reported out of committee by mid- 
March. Meanwhile, on the House side, a similar 
bill is being proposed by Paul G. Rogers (D-Fla.), 
the chairman of the House health subcommittee. 
Swift action can also be expected there. 


Edwards next turned to peer review, stating that 
“I think it is time that all of us took the offensive on 
the question of peer review. . .Our critics should not 
be allowed to forget that NIH has been responsible 
in one way or another for the work of 30 Nobel prize 
winners... .” 

Take the offensive against whom? Who are “‘our 
critics’? Was he referring to his boss at HEW, 
Caspar Weinberger, who at one time or another has 
raised some questions about peer review? Edwards 
did not say. 

The speech included a vague promise of “‘some 
relief’ for the financially induced manpower 
shortage at NIH, but how much, when, and for what 
were left unanswered. 

It was a placebo talk that the assistant secretary 
delivered. Edwards, who is one of the shrewdest and 
most articulate officials yet to be responsible for 
national health policies, is not hostile to NIH or basic 
research. Rather, he is of the opinion that health 
research priorities, as evidenced by his views on al- 
coholism research, (see box, next page), are cock- 
eyed, and that NIH has fostered a kind of men- 
tality that is not disposed to set things right. Con- 
sidering the embarrassment power that the scienti- 
fic community holds over the federal government, 
it’s not likely that he can bludgeon NIH into revising 
its criteria of importance, but in small ways, he will 
nudge and push, and when necessary, he will 
engage in sweet obfuscation, which is what he did 
last week at Bethesda.—DSG 
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OTA Sets up Studies of Food, Energy, Oceans, etc. 


A predictable list of topics has been announced by 
the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
for its first series of studies, with food production 
getting top priority, followed by energy, the oceans, 
materials resources, technology and international 
trade, and costs of pharmaceutical drugs. 

Since few of these subjects suffers from a sparsity 
of systematic investigation, the need for OTA’s in- 
trusion on the scene may evoke some wonder. But 
preys Sree provide a field on which any number 
can play, and as a potential instrument for bringing 
enlightenment to the legislative process, OTA merits 
a generous grace period. 

Senator Kennedy, who chairs the Congressional 
board that oversees OTA, stated in an an- 
nouncement that “OTA should place the highest 
priority in giving the Congress an independent as- 
sessment of food production and the increased cost 
of food.’’ He indicated that it was a fellow board 
member, Hubert H. Humphrey, who had suggested 
the study, explaining that Humphrey “‘has identified 
a host of technological issues, from fuel to ferti- 
lizers, which affect the flow of food to consumers 
and figure in the exorbitant prices Americans must 
now pay.” 

As for the scope and methodology of the study, 


Edwards on Research 
at Another Time, Another Place 


In circumstances where less tact was in order, 
Edwards has expressed views that differed con- 
siderably from his olive-branch address to the 
NIH staff. Consider, for example, the following ex- 
cerpt from a talk he gave in January to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons: 

“The idea that biomedical research and 
research institutions ought to be, or can be, auto- 
nomous is, in my judgment, a serious mistake. 
Research is an integral part of the health enter- 
prise, not a separate and independent component. 
We have to be able to plan research support ef- 
forts in accord with other priorities—in the deli- 
very of services, in manpower development, in 
financing mechanisms, and in all other elements 
that go together to make up the health care sys- 
tem.”’ 

In that same talk Edwards also observed that 
‘if we took a balanced objective look at the major 
health problems of the American people, we 
would probably put alcoholism and the health 
consequences of alcohol abuse very high up on 
the list—maybe even at the top.” 

A check of the HEW budget shows alcoholism 
research and training budgeted next year for 
$12.3 million, one of the smallest items in the 
entire biomedical inventory. 


Kennedy said that he had directed OTA Director 
Emilio Q. Daddario to appoint a Special Advisory 
Panel on Food and Tacbaclen to ‘‘provide a prelim- 
inary report to OTA within 90 days identifying tech- 
nological opportunities for assuring our citizens an 
adequate food supply at reasonable costs."’ The 
panel, according to OTA staff officials, will consist 
of eight to ten members, selected in consultation 
with members of the OTA board and the National 
Academy of Sciences. They will be partimers, serv- 
ing perhaps a total of 10 days, for which they will 
draw the government consulting fee of $138 per day. 
Once their report is in, it will be evaluated by the 
OTA staff, which now numbers six professionals— 
with another 20 eventually on the way—and then the 
actual study will be contracted to one or more out- 
side organizations. : 

The energy study, which comes second in the OTA 
list, will concentrate on oil and gas on the outer con- 
tinental shelf as an alternative to Middle East sup- 
plies. Kennedy's announcement noted that ocean 
drilling entailed a lot of unresolved environmental 
problems and that “we must carefully assess the 
relative costs and benefits of this resource and 
weigh it against alternatives such as oil shale, solar 
and nuclear energy, geothermal sources, and syn- 
thetic fuels from coal."’ To plan the study, OTA will 
set up a Special Advisory Panel on Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Oil and Gas, and it is due to report within 
120 days. 

The oceans study, which Kennedy identified with 
Senator Ernest F. Hollings (D-S. Car.), who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on oceans and atmosphere 
of the Commerce Committee, is apparently pretty 
much unformulated at this point. All that Kennedy 
said was that as the use of ocean resources ex- 
pands, measures must be taken to protect the oceans. 
Nothing was said about setting up a preliminary 
study, nor was a timetable mentioned. That applies, 
too, to the materials study, about which Kennedy 
said, ‘The nation needs a national materials poli- 
cy,”’ which is an oft-stated thought these days. 

The study on technology and international trade 
reflects Kennedy's longstanding interest in the ap- 
plication of science and technology to domestic 
problems, which is the subject of his long-becalmed 
National Science Policy and Priorities Act (S. 32). 
“Other nations have invested proportionately more 
of their talents in civilian technology,” he said, in 
announcing OTA’s interest in the subject, but 
again, no timetable or study group was announced. 

Of the six studies announced by OTA, probably 
the most useful and original is in the pharmaceutical 
field, where the Office will sponsor a study of bio- 
equivalency of drugs. The motivation for the study, 
K 


only for the lowest-cost brand of specific drugs. Ken- 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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Army Adopts New Agent to Replace Tear Gas 


The US Army has adopted a new riot control agent 
as a partial replacement for its old standby, CS. 
Called CR, the new material is said to be an extreme- 
ly irritating to the eyes, skin, nose and throat, with 
the additional virtue that persons exposed to it can- 
not open their eyes, and generally flounder around 
in intense pain. 

The fact that the stuff has been approved for use 
by the Army came to light through an exchange of 
correspondence between Malcolm R. Currie, the 
Pentagon’s chief of research and development, and 
Wayne Owens, a Democratic Congressman from 
Utah who has developed a keen interest in getting 
rid of chemical weapons. A letter from Currie, 
which has been made available to SGR, acknowl- 
edges that CR has been approved for the Army as a 
dilute solution for spraying at rioters. 

CR was developed in Britain, and was released to 
the armed forces there in November last year, but the 
key tests were carried out in the United States, at 
the Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland. By playing a 
game of Catch-22 , military authorities on both sides 
of the Atlantic have so far managed to use the fact 
that the stuff belongs to Britain, but was tested in 


the US, as an excuse to dodge inquiries. 

Last year, when CR was issued to British troops, 
there was a flood of complaints that virtually no in- 
formation was available about its long-term bio- 
medical effects. The British government said, how- 
ever, that it couldn't release the results of the Edge- 


wood tests because they belong tothe US govern- 
ment. And now the Pentagon is saying it is precluded 
by international agreements from releasing informa- 


OTA (Continued from page 3.) 

nedy said that “This new policy assumes that two 
drugs with the same chemical composition, but 
produced by two different companies with different 
manufacturing processes, will have the same effects 
on the patient. .. OTA could help resolve this con- 
troversy by convening an independent group of ex- 
perts to assess the technology for assuring bioequi- 
valence in the future, if it is not possible with today’s 
technology.” 

OTA’s embrace of these politically rich issues in- 
inevitably raises the question of what Chairman 
Kennedy is really up to, since any move he makes 
generates presidential speculations. The most 
reasonable answer is that OTA, after all, has to 
study something; food, energy, oceans, and so forth 
are worthy subjects, and if Kennedy has come to any 
decision about his political future, it is doubtful that 
OTA figures in his plans. After OTA had been voted 
into existence, but before it received an appropria- 
tion, Kennedy’s rush to become chairman of its 


tion “derived from the property of foreign govern- 
ments.’’ Since CR belongs to Britain, the Edgewood 
studies remain classified. 

Currie said in his letter, however, that ‘‘it should 
be noted that the UK has now embarked on an active 
program to present information on CR in the scien- 
tific literature. We anticipate, therefore, - early 
release of some technical publications concerning 
our investigations.” The procedure is thus to ap- 
prove the stuff for use, issue it, and argue about the 
facts later. 

The chief advantage of CR over CS and other riot 
control agents—at least from the point of view of 
those using it—is that it can be dissolved in a harm- 
less liquid, which allows it to be sprayed rather than 
disseminated as a gas. 

CS is difficult to use in a wind, because it drifts 
out of the target area {in some cases in Northern Ire- 
land, into private homes and hospitals) and has even 
been known to blow back in the faces of the troops 
firing it. And there have also been reports of a few 
hardy souls who have managed to develop a slight 
tolerance to its effects. By using CR in in a spray, it 
can be targeted much more accurately. In Britain, it 
is even being considered for use in water cannon. 

CR has been approved for US Army use as a 1% 
solution in propylene glycol, and according to Cur- 
rie’s letter, only the XM30 (1 quart dispenser), the 
XM3z2 (hand-held ‘‘mace’’ type dispenser), and the 
XM33 (back-pack dispenser), are being considered 
for disseminating the agent. 

Although precious little information on the effects 
of CR is available in the open literature, a descrip- 

(Continued on page 5.) 


board aroused suspicions on the part of Congres- 
sional conservatives that his roundabout aim was to 
enlist the OTA staff payroll in behalf of his 
presumed presidential ambitions. It is not unlikely 
that the thought crossed the minds of some of the 
Senator's zealous staff members. But the long delay 
in getting funds for OTA meant that it came into 
existence when about half of Kennedy's two-year 
stint as chairman was over. Diector Daddario, a 
former Democratic Congressman from Connecticut, 
was handpicked by Kennedy, and the Sentor’s own 
legislative interests are reflected in some of the sub- 
jects selected for study, but if the original intention 
ever was that OTA was to serve as a Kennedy 
booster, it is now apparent that things are not turn- 
ing out that way. 

OTA staff members say that 18 months to two 
years is the most likely period for completing each of 
these studies, which means two to three years as 
such things go—which means that little is likely to be 
heard from OTA prior to the 1976 election. 
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Herbicide Report Leaked to Avert DoD Mishandling 


Fears that the Defense Department would attempt 
to obscure or discredit a highly critical study of her- 
bicide effects in South Vietnam led last week to an 
unusual nen on the Washington scene—a 
gusher of deliberate news leaks from the normally 
decorous National Academy of Sciences, which con- 
ducted the study under contract to DoD. 

Though some of the leakers felt that the report 
could have gone further in depicting the vast de- 
struction that herbicides wrought in Vietnam, they 
felt that it went so far that DoD might resort to a 
variety of counter-publicity tricks to reduce the im- 
pact. Consequenty, the report had barely arrived at 
the Pentagon when various persons associated with 
the Academy began to telephone the press around 
the country to make certain that initial public ac- 
counts of the study were not processed through 
Dod’s imaginative information apparatus. 

At this writing, copies of the study remain tightly 
held at the Academy and the Pentagon, which, by 
direction of Congress, hired the Academy in 1971 to 
carry out the study. But, the verbal leakage to SGR 
matches up with published press accounts, all to the 
effect that defoliation damage is highly extensive, is 
likely to be durable, and that the use of herbi- 
cides turned Vietnamese public opinion against the 
US. Furthermore, despite DoD assurances that 
herbicides were not used in friendly populated 
areas, evidence of lethal effects on Montagnard chil- 
dren was reported. 

The Academy, which seeks to reconcile scientific 
independence with continuing good relations with 
the Defense Department, undertook the study reluc- 
tantly and with good reason, since few public policy 
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tion of what anybody hit with a 1% solution can ex- 
pect is given in a paper written by top officials at 
Porton Down (Britain’s chemical weapons establish- 
ment). It was published in the October, 1973 issue of 
an obscure magazine called Medicine, Science and 
the Law. The paper describes what happened to 150 
military volunteers in Britain. 

‘“‘Splashed on to the face these solutions cause 
pain, blepharospasm (involuntary tight closure of 
the eyelids), and lacrimation lasting about twenty 
minutes,” the research team reported. It also causes 
a burning sensation in the affected skin, running 
nose, sore throat, possible increased blood pressure, 
and bright red blotches on the skin. The study notes 
in passing that ‘‘due to the severe irritation and a 
temporary inability to see clearly, some individuals 
may be expected to develop hysteria.” 

In riot control terms, perhaps the most important 
finding was that anybody sprayed with CR “‘is 
unable to undertake any coordinated action for a 


issues involving science and technology have evoked 
more emotion or revulsion than the massive use of 
herbicides in Vietnam. Almost from the start, the 
study produced charges of bad faith, loaded ap- 
pointments, contrived delays by Defense officials 
who had promised their cooperation in field studies, 
and bitter wrangling between Academy President 
Philip Handler and Vice President—since retired— 
George B. Kistiakowsky, a longtime Defense adviser 
who publicly broke with the military establishment 
at the height of the Vietnam War. Handler is no 
hawk, but with virtually no capacity for tact or dip- 
lomacy, he argues that the Academy is there to serve 
the government and must take on all assignments, 
regardless of personal feelings. Relations between 
him and Kistiakowsky finally deteriorated to the 
point where, according to Academy staff members, 
they would ignore each other when even at the same 
committee table. ‘ 

Forced to give up the vice presidency last year by 
the Academy’s tory retirement age, Kistia- 
kowsky did, however, leave behind a gauntlet for the 
defoliation study in the form of a review panel that 
he had authority to appoint in his then-capacity as 
chairman of the Academy’s Report Review Commit- 
tee. The panel, according to Academy staff mem- 
bers, repeatedly returned drafts of the report to the 
actual study group on the grounds of vagueness, 
technical inadequacy, gullibility, and muddled think- 
ing, among other factors. “If not for the review 
panel,”” SGR was told, ‘“‘we might have ended up 
with a report that DoD might consider okay.” 

The chairman of the committee that performed the 

(Continued on page 6.) 


Currie says that ‘‘comprehensive testing has 
demonstrated that this solution will not cause any 
permanent injury to persons subjected to its use,”’ 
and the Porton Down scientists similarly stated that 
CR has ‘‘very low toxicity,”” but no data have been 
produced. 

The fact that the Pentagon is issuing the Army 
with new tear gas weapons does not augur well for 
the prospects that the United States will-sign the 
1925 Geneva Protocol outlawing the use of chemical 
weapons in war. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which has had the treaty under considera- 
tion since Nixon resubmitted it to the Senate for 
ratification in 1970, has refused to take any action 
until the Administration agrees to interpret the 
treaty to include herbicides and tear gases. So far, 
the Administration has shown little inclination to fall 
in line with the rest of the world (except Britain), on 
the matter, and the United States remains aloof from 
the most important chemical and biological weapons 
treaty ever negotiated.—CJN 
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Behavior Modification: LEAA Says it’s Getting Out 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
under prodding from Senator Sam Ervin’s constitu- 
tional rights subcommittee, has announced that it 
will no longer fund any projects involving psycho- 
surgery, medical research, behavior modifcation or 
chemotherapy. If nothing else, the announcement 
highlights the fact that for years LEAA has been 
funding research involving human subjects with vir- 
tually no safeguards to protect the rights of those 
who took part. The agency, in fact, doesn’t even 
know what projects it has been funding. 

The decision to drop the research projects came 
just a month after Ervin asked LEAA Administrator 
Donald E. Santarelli a set of detailed questions 
about specific LEAA projects and about the controls 
the agency applies to research involving human ex- 
perimentation. 

Rather than get into a public confrontation on the 


FDA in Cyclamate Muddle 


The Food and Drug Administration has an- 
nounced detailed plans for extricating itself from 
a particularly sticky situation—an enforced reap- 
praisal of its 1969 ban on the artificial sweetner 
cyclamate. Backed by 440 research papers and 


most of the canned food industry, Abbott Labora- 
tories, the chief producer of cyclamates, has peti- 
tioned the FDA to lift its ban. 

It is a bitter enough task for the FDA to reopen 
public debate on one of its most highly publicized, 
heavily criticized and costliest decisions. But 
what makes it potentially even more embarrass- 
ing is that while the agency will be considering 
lifting the ban on cyclamate, it will also be con- 
sidering a proposal to put a ban on saccharin. 
Evidence has been presented to suggest that sac- 
charin causes bladder tumors in mice—exactly 
the same charge that eventually sank cyclamates. 
And it came originally from the same source: 
research supported by the sugar industry. 


FDA has assigned a team of chemists, toxicolo- 
gists and nutritionists to examine Abbott's data. 
When they are finished, probably sometime in 
March, FDA will turn the matter over to the Food 
Protection Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences for its opinion. FDA will then publish its 
proposed action for comment. According to FDA 
Commissioner Dr. Alexander M. Schmidt, the 
whole process is unlikely to be completed before 
1975. 

Although the FDA is at pains to point out that 
scientific considerations alone will determine its 
decision, it is well aware that if it reverses the 
ban, the canned food and soft drink industry will 
waste little time in trying to secure compensation, 
either through Congress or the courts, for losses 
caused by the ban. 


adequacy of LEAA’s controls, Santarelli announced 
that he would forbid use of LEAA funds for medical 
research, behavior modification and chemotherapy 
“because there are no technical and professional 
skills on the LEAA staff to screen, evaluate, or 
monitor such research.”’ He added that in any case, 
such research is peripheral to LEAA’s chief mission 
of helping states and localities to improve their law 
enforcement systems. 

Santarelli said that any future requests for 
funding for such research would be referred to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
LEAA is now trying to discover what research it is 
funding so that it can terminate those projects which 
fall into the forbidden category. 

The fact that the agency has had to embark on a 
search through its grants is fair indication that it 
monitored the enterprise with something less than 
an iron hand. In fact, the agency did not follow even 
its own meager rules. 

LEAA funds most of its work by block grants to the 
states, which themselves provide most of the neces- 
sary monitoring and appraisal. But medical 
research projects fall into a category of their own. 
According to a letter from Santarelli to Ervin, dated 
May 10, 1973, ‘‘special measures have been taken to 
assure that medical research projects, including 
violent behavior research, will receive individual 
and prior approval by LEAA.’’.Yet, more than 9 
months after the letter was written, the agency is 
unable to provide a listing of the grants it has funded 
in the behavior modification field. 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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study, Anton Lang, of Michigan State University, 
sought at several points to get Handler to force one 
of the leading students and critics of defoliation, 
Matthew S. Meselson, of Harvard, off the review 
panel that kept rejecting initial drafts. Finally, it 
was reported to SGR, Kistiakowsky intervened in 
Meselson’s behalf with a letter to Handler in which 
he threatened a public explosion if Handler com- 
plied with Lang’s request. 

Two members of the committee declined to en- 
dorse a section of the report concerning damage to 
inland forests, on the ground that they considered 
the estimates to be too conservative, and a third 
went along with them on the ground that he was un- 
certain but respected their dissent. Otherwise, the 
report is likely to provide a good deal of support for 
Congressional efforts to define herbicides as within 
the Geneva Protocol on chemical and biological 
weapons. 

Still to come is DoD’s transmittal of the report to 
Congress, which is scheduled for sometime this 
month. There will be a covering letter and a press 
release by DoD but since the opponents of herbicides 
moved so quickly, the initiative, as far as public im- 
pressions are concerned, was snatched away from 
DoD. 
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LEAA (Continued from page 6.) 


A computer printout of grant titles that may con- 


ceivably fall into the behavior modification 
category, which has been made available to SGR, 
lists 537 projects. Most of them are strictly law en- 
forcement studies which would be unaffected by the 
ban, but LEAA clearly has a considerable stake in 
the behavior modification field. 

The agency has been funding studies such as a 
project in Puerto Rico involving the use of two drugs 
“‘both of which are approved and authorized by the 
Puerto Rico Department of Health” to study links 
between criminality and brain damge, without many 
safeguards. The agency also funded a study in Penn- 
sylvania which was designed to test Dr. B.F. 
Skinner's theory of reward conditioning on the treat- 
‘ment of youthful offenders. 

Until LEAA gets a better idea of what studies it has 
funded, and which fall into its category of medical 
and behavioral research, it is difficult to tell exactly 
what's being scrapped, but at least one institution, a 
controversial California facility called the Center 
for the Study of Violent Behavior, is likely to be par- 
ticularly affected. The center, which was proposed 
by Ronald Reagan in his State of the State Message 
in January 1973, had applied to LEAA for a block 
grant to conduct a variety of studies, including aver- 
sion therapy, biofeedback and investigations of elec- 
trical activity in the brain and its correlation with 
abnormal behavior. The latter seems geared toward 
providing a better theoretical basis for psychosur- 
gery, but Dr. Louis J. West, the center’s director, 
denied in testimony before the Senate health sub- 
committee last year that the center staff was even 
considering the possibility of psychosurgery. 

Contrary to some initial reactions, the LEAA ban 
does not clear up any questions about the Admin- 
istration’s attitude toward behavior research and 
prison therapy in general. Santarelli was careful to 
point out in his statement that LEAA is scrapping its 
research projects only because the agency lacks the 
staff to monitor them, and not because he considers 
them to be inherently immoral. Officials at LEAA 
have also indicated that the decision was made en- 
tirely within LEAA, and that it does not reflect 
policies imposed from outside. 

Similarly, a recent decision by the Bureau of 
Prisons to terminate a controversial project 
involving aversion therapy on prisoners in Missouri 
was done for “economic’’ reasons. (A more con- 
vincing explanation is that the constitutional basis 
of the project was being tested in court.) 

Those developments at least indicate that the 
public concern which has built up over the past 
couple of years about human experimentation in 
general has provided a potent force that is causing 
government agencies to terminate the more out- 
rageous programs rather than try to defend them. 
At least this means that they are being shifted over 
to HEW, where the safeguards are more adequate. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

On p. 2 of SGR for 15 Jan., I noticed that you 
inserted a “(sic)” after “tasked” in the phrase, 
“The Science and Technology Policy Office was 
tasked to analyze the role. . .” 

I imagine you intended to indicate distaste for this 
usage. If so, I, as an obscure bureaucrat, feel 
obliged to rise to the defense of a word which 
thousands of other obscure bureaucrats have found 
to be useful. 

In the first place, there is no adequate synonym. 
“Assign’”’ is too passive and requires extra words 
(“*. . the office was assigned the task of. . .’’). 

“Charged” has a monetary connotation (‘‘charge 
account”), or of ‘“‘charging a battery’’ which is 
surely too energetic to apply in this context. It is true 
that a judge charges a jury, but this is one usage that 
is not going to find favor with officialdom these days. 

So we are left with “‘tasked.”’ In addition to its 
conciseness and lack of unpleasant connotations, it 
has further advantages. 

Thus, a “‘task’”’ can be broken into smaller parts, 
called “‘taskets.”” And good managers make sure 
that each tasket is accomplished in a specific time, 
called a “‘tisket.”’ 

And progress on each tasket is recorded and 
stored in a yellow container called—an envelope. 

In short, the phrase “to task” is merely another il- 
lustration of the precept attributed to an IBM sales- 
man, that there is no noun in the English language 
that cannot be verbed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELI FREEDMAN 
Baltimore. Md. 


Editor’s reply: Improper verbing makes us sic. 
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FDA Halts Bakery Products tron Enrichment Plan 


Faced with numerous complaints from physicians, 
the Food and Drug Administration has decided to 
call at least a temporary halt to a controversial 
scheme to add large helpings of iron to most of the 
bread baked and sold in the United States. 

Designed to cut down the incidence of iron defi- 
ciency anaemia, the regulation was due to come into 
effect on April 15, but the FDA has decided to sus- 
pend it until January 1, 1975, and to call a public 
hearing on April 1 to examine allegations that it may 
naa for some people to increase their iron in- 
' take. 

Questions of safety apart, the scheme has given 
rise to concern that it constitutes preventive medi- 
cine through grocery stores and supermarkets. Al- 
though the FDA frequently requires that additives 
be kept out of foods because of questions of safety, it 
doesn’t often issue regulations requiring that addi- 
tives be put into foods. 

The idea of adding large quantities of iron to 
bread first gained support during the 1960s, thanks 
to surveys which indicated that iron deficiency 
anemia is a large public health problem throughout 
the United States, particularly in the ghettos and low 
income areas. The American Medical Association, 
the National Academy of Sciences’ Food and 
Nutrition Board, the American Society for Clinical 
Nutrition and the American College of Nutrition, all 
lent their support to the proposal, and the White 
House Conference on Nutrition and Health put it for- 


ward as one of its hundred or so recommendations. 


Between publication of the original proposal and 
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the final regulation, however, the scheme picked up 
some pretty basic opposition. 

First, it was argued that the studies which in- 
dicated that iron deficiency anemia is a widespread 
health problem were sloppily done, and therefore 
unreliable. And second, it has been argued that 
studies conducted in Wales have shown that simply 
loading iron into bread is not much help in 
preventing or curing anemia. 

The FDA’s response to such fears was to turn the 
matter over to the American Medical Association, 
and the Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology to study. Since the AMA was 
among the leading proponents of the proposal, it un- 
surprisingly found that the fears had no basis. 

As for the safety question, Dr. Alexander M. 
Schmidt, the Commissioner of Food and Drugs, said 
when the final regulation was published (Federal 
Register, October 15, 1973), that the proposal would 
not jeopardize the health of normal people, and 
“there is no substantial evidence to prove or dis- 
prove” the suggestion that it would endanger the 
health of people suffering, without their knowledge, 
from iron storage diseases. 

In announcing that public hearings will be held 
before the regulation is imposed, Schmidt indicated 
that the FDA will accept testimony only on the safety 
question. The need for the scheme, and the benefits 
to be derived from it, have been cleared up beyond 
reasonable doubt, he said. Thus the hearings will be 
concerned only with the risk side of the risk-benefit 
equation. 
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